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Although it has been widely assumed that "disadvantaRred" 
children hold negative self-concepts about themselves, reoie 
recent Investigations (Banks & Grambs, 1972; Baughnsn, 1971; 
Trowbridge, 1972; and Zi rkel, 1971)jhavw shown this assump- 
tion to be erroneous. It appeal's most likely that the 
earlier Investigators were guilty of the "White Psychologist* 
Fallacy" because of their misunderstanding of cultural 
differences. 

' 

The "White Psychologist's Fallacy" occurs when /middle- 
class (mostly white) professional, academically-oriented 
persons try to examine the behavior of a culturally diffeient 
group while forgetting that their observation has become 
part of the Immediate environment and influences (sometimes 
quite strongly) the behavior under observation. Another 
aspect of this fallacy is the false assumption that cultural 
differences in language, cognitive style, or social inter- 
action are really deficits leading to a "disadvantage" 
because other cultures are not like the middle-class (see 
Labov, 197 . and Ginsburg, 1972-) 

The early studies weie largely done in a school- 
context and therefore were more a reflection of the academic 
self-concept of the student than of his general self-concept. 
In addition, the early studies were performed by white 
psychologists who, for the most part, were not sensitive 
to the affective strain inherent in a situation consisting 
of a white professional in a dominant position over cultUT'ally 

Kr. Delos Craft assisted in the collection of the data. 
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different young people. 

The pj^esent study is not actually a self -concept study, 
but it was g-enerated by the desire to find out mo2 e about 
the attitudes toward school held by inner-city children. 
This V7as in response to the confusion of acadeisic and gene3*;^l 
self-concept found in earlier investigations. Since a 
"partial" self-concept consists of specific and generalized 
attitudes about oneself in some specific circumstances, it 
was decided to administer an attitude survey concei-ninc: 
school to inner-city youth. It was also hoped that revi- 
sions of methodology for administering the survey would 

avoid the "White Psychologist's Fallacy". Finally, it was 

ir — V 

decided to analyze the data by a factor analytic strategy 
originated by Karris and Karris (1971) and refined by 
Hofmann (1972) in ord.er to emerge with the soundest possible 
description of attitudes held by the students assessed. 

Methods 

Admlni strati o h ur Vac c ttltudc surv' -ey^ — ©rrer'practice 
leading to the "White Psychologist Fallacy" is when a white 
professional person enters the school and administers a 
written or oral instrument which has all the overtones of 
being a "test". This practice elicits the avoidance 
behaviors of the students rather than their attending 
behaviors since the students are ignorant of the true pur- 
pose of the "test" and are probably more afraid of revealing 

ERLC 
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themselves than of doln^ poorly. In othej' words. Inner- 
city children will try to "play a game" on the vjhite 
psychologist since they do not have the middle-class 
orientation of respecting and obeying authority. Two 
methods were used to avoid "having a game played on us". 
First, the instrument contained only 2? items (see Table 1) 
to avoid the appearance of a lengthy test. Secondly, the 
instrument was administered by a former teacher currently 
serving as the director of a "Crisis Center" room for students 
who were asked to leave class but for whom normal channels 
of discipline through the assistant principal appealed to 
be too severe. He is black, and informal questioning 
revealed that he was considered a fi'iend rather than a foe 
of the students. To avoid the language differences as 
much as possible, all items were screened by an inner-city 
youth now attending college thi'ough a Career Opportunity 
Program. 

There were l60 junior high school students in the 

- 7th » ■■. 8th, ^nd 9th - gradc - 5 T"^ncluding 11 from a Specisrt — 

Education class (EKTi). It was decided to use Junior highs 
in order to sample a stable attitude structure because of 
the years of school experience and to avoid the high di'op- 
out rate of the high school years. The school is in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and is located near two large housing 
projects for welfare lecipients and others with low-income. 
Approximately of the students in attendance (enrollment 




is 1000) are on welfai'e; and the racial spilt Is about 
80% black, 20% white. The majority of white students are 
from Appalachian culture families. The students were not 
asked to give much personal Information about themselves 
(race was excluded) because tension Is high between whites 
and blacks, and the students and their parents are extremely 
sensitive to any Indication of discrimination, preferential 
treatment t oi' prejudice. Questions concei'nlng race or 
welfare status would have seemed too much like snooping 
Into their lives and would only elicit avoidance or 
"garae-playlngf' behaviors. 

The survey was taken Into a class by the Crisis Center 
Director. He assured the students that their responses 
would not be used against thera In any way. V/hen each 
class finished, the surveys were sealed In an envelope 
to maintain this set, which was considered Important because 
previous experience had shovm that Inner-clty young people 
are very suspicious of such ^ "psychoanalysis" and feel 

- that It will be used to their det^r-im ent. The gain In 

validity In terms of "truthful" responses by the students 
compensates for the lack of precision In administration 
procedures and the loss of some statistical Information. 

Factor analytic Interpretation strategy , hecent 
discussions of the strategy for Interpreting factor analysis 
studies (Karris & Han is, 1971; Hofmann, 1972) have stressed 
the necessity of utilizing multiple solutions In order 
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to define "robust" factors and avoid the Including of non- 
relevant variables In the factors. Three factoring methods 
were used: alpha analysis (Kaiser & Caffrey, I965), 
Incomplete Image analysis (Kairls, I962), and Incomplete 
components analysis (Hotelllng, 1933)* Each of these 
three Initial solutions was transformed by two separate 
procedures: Kaiser's (195B) normal vai'lmax transformation 
(ilvlng an orthogonal solution, and Kof mannas (1970) 
obllqulmax trans foimatlon yielding the oblique, primary 
pattern solution." Thus there were six distinct analyses 
used for the determination of the robust factors. Following 
Kofmann (1972)' it was decided that a variable would be 
considered to help define a factor If It emerged In two of 
the thi-ee solutions for each of the ti'ansf ormatlonal pj o~ 
cedures. Also, the level foi' concluding a variable to be 
contributory was set at .25f Instead of the more usual .30, 
because this level yielded fewer ''close calls" and appealed 
to be a more discriminating criterion (Hofraann, 1972). 



Results 

Of the 27 'Itetns on the survey Instrument, Zk were first- 
person statements scored by a 5-polnt Llkert-scale which 
ranged "mostly yes", "sometimes yes", "In-between", 
"sometimes no", and "mostly no". The remaining three 
ltem.s concerned the student's class, size of family, and 
ordinal position In the 'family. The percentage of answers 
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for each category of the attitude Items and the raw data 
for the statistical items are found In Table 1. 



Table 1 about here ^ 

The factor analysis strategy gave the Jesuits shown 



In Table 2. 



Table 2 about here 



The relevant variables for each factor are In capitsl 
lettei^s (shortened versions) and the non-relevant variables 
In small letters. The intercom relations of the oblique 
factors are given fo3 each of the three methods In Table 3. 

Table 3 about here 



Each of the factors will be discussed sepai^atuly, 

defining 

For each relevant vari^^ble / that factor, the loadinps 
will be given for each of the six solutions accoidinc to 
this key: 

A - Incomplete image analysis, varlmax transfer matlon 
B-^ Alpha anal vRis, v;:^rirr.flY transformation 



C - Incomplete components analysis, varlmax transformation 
D - Incomplete image analysis, obllqulmax transformation 
E - Alpha analysis, obllqulmax transformation 
F - Incom.plete components analysis, obllqulmax 
trans format 1 on • 

Factor One — ^^Classroom Atmospher e" 

A E ^ D 1 F 

55 ^ 73 57 63 75 (#7) I like most of ay teachers because 

they are nice to me, 
60 70 80 66 7^ 84 (#in) hy teachers answer my questions 

when I ask them. 
52 48 48 52 43 (yll) Sometimes my teachers will admit It 

W- -n they make a mistake. 
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A B C D S F 
kO kO 39 ^5 (^^13) Ky teachers ask for my feelings about 

things In class. 
56 63 69 55 62 67 (^15) I'iy teachers make learning things fun. 
^7 ^0 52 ^1 29 ^7 (^18) I like the subjects we study In school. 
33 38 36 3^ 38 3^ (^20) My parents have come to school before 

to talk with my teachers about grades 

that I xake. 

Of the seven defining va2 lables for this factoi', five 
(^•s 7, 10, 11, 13, 15) are concerned with the teacher's 
attitude and manner of Interaction with the students. The 
sixth variable (#18) is a reflection of the student's liking 
for the school subjects his is studying, and the last 
variable (j^^20) indicates whethei' the student's parents 
have come to school to discuss grades with the teachej'. 
These variables seem to indicate an attitude about the 
atmosphere of the classroom and the humaneness of the 
teacher. The inclusion of vai'iable 20 concerning the 
parents' participation in conferences about gi'ades may 
well be a reflection of the teacher's positive attitude 
toward the students and whethe:* o2' not the teacher makes 
an effort to contact the* home and invite the parents to 
come. 

Factor Two — ''Involvement" 
A B C D E P 

3^ 75 kl kO 79 (#3) Most of my frienas think school is 

a waste of time. 
35 ^3 57 38 56 (#9) Sometimes I get very bored in class 

and even fall asleep. 
k6 61 65 k6 60 62 i^l^) 1 think some of my teachers like 

to pick on me. 

32 36 ko 29 33 38 (#2^) Xy teacher tries to make me be like her. 

One of the defining variables (¥3) for this factor 
concerns the student's Interaction with his peers. It 
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was Included as an attempt to find the attitude structure 

toward school without making a direct statement, and 

apparently was successful. If a student said his fj-lends 

thought school to be a waste of time, that student also 

said that he gets bored and even falls asleep (:^9). This 

student also feels somewhat persecuted by the teacher (^^14) 

and feels that the teacher Is trying to make his behavloi- 

conform to that of the teacher {ffZ^) . These variables all 

concern the degree to which the student has committed himself 

to the schooling process and the degree of personal Involvement 

or non-Involvement he feels In that process. 

Factor Three — "Appioach/Avoldnnce" 

A B C D E F 
^9 6B 69 6t 6Z (fU) A good education Is Important to me. 
36 59 81 31 58 82 (,^5) My parents like for me to do my 

homework all the time. 
28 37 53(23)30 50 (-fll) Sometimes my teachers will admit It 

when they make a mistake. 

These variables seem to Indicate whether or not the 

student has a broad, positive (or negative) attitude toward 

the entire schooling process. This broadness and generality 

Is Indicated byjthe_scope of the three variables, because 

they encompass education In general, parents and homewoi-k, 

and teachers and their humaneness. 

Factor Four — "External Control" 

A E C D E F 
ZE k7 7Z 30 77 (^8) In school we have to sit In straight 

rows and be quiet all the time. 
36 51 67 37 51 66 (^16) Ky parents punish me a lot at home. 

The two variables defining this factor concern 
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situations where the student •s behavior Is controlled by 

forces outside hliiiself • In variable 8 the student has 

Indicated whether or not he must conform to fairly rigid 

behavior standards , and In variable 16 he has Indicated 

the degree of parental punishment Inflicted upon him. 

Factor Five — "Family structure" 

A E C D E F 
hi) 60 80 kO 59 80 {^26) lJumerlcal size of family, 
39 60 80 kO 60 80 (#2?) Ordinal position of child In family. 

Both defining variables have to do VJlth the constellation 

of the family. 

Factor Six — "School C lass" 

A B C D E F 

5^? 93 3^ 55 93 {ff2f>) Class In school. 

This factor was the only specific (single variable) 

one* 

Factor Seven — "Learn for Fun" 
A E C D E F 

32 kZ 31 ~ (.^2) riy brothers^ and sisters' friends tease 

me about being a good student In school. 

39 ^8 80 kl kB 81 (^21) I like to study at home because It 

Is quiet. 

37 57 53 33 57 ^8 (#22) During the summer I like to read 

about things that Interest me, 
- 33 - i \ 2 39 30 '1 3 36 (^^24) My teacher tries to make me be like 'her-* 

Variable 2 Indicates whether or not the student gets 

teased by others for being a good studentt an indication 

of the social context of his attitude toward schooling. 

Variables 21 and 22 Indicate the student's interest In 

studying at home and In leading during the summer, activities 

which he could avoid If he wished. Therefore a positive 
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response to these variables Indicates that learning Is 

fun* The remaining variable (#2^) was also relevant for 

Factor Two — "Involv ment" • In this context It appeals 

to Indicate that being like the teacher Is a positive 

value If you are a good studentt and a negative value 

if you are a poor or disinterested student. 

Factor Eight ~ "Athlete's Affect" 

A B C B E F 

32 S5 25 5S (#13) Ky teachers ask for my feelings 

about things in clas?3. 
32 58 B3 31 57 3^ {ffl9) Sports Interest me more than 

sfchool does. 

The two defining variables for this factor seeir very 

dlssliiillar* One (^13) Is whether or not teachers ask foi 

the student's feelings about things (also relevant to Factor 

One — "Classroom Atmosphere") and the other Is whether o) 

not sports are more Interesting than school. One possible 

Interpretation Is that those students who are more Interested 

In sports than academics are less threatened by teachers and 

manage to engage In friendly conversation with them.. 

Factor Nine — "Goal Orientation" 

A B C D E F ^ — — 

51 83 — 52 8^ (#1) Kj parents get very upset when I 

stay home from school or play hookey. 
~ k6 h2 — 38 36 {^6) I would like to finish high school. 

These two defining variables can be Interpreted to mean 

that the student has some Impetus from home and long-range 

goal orientation .toward completing schooling. It is 

interesting to note that it is in fact the home/parent 

variable which is linked with the desire to finish high school. 
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Factor Ten — "Dissonance" 

A B C D E F 

kZ 5^ ~ ^5 57 (#6) I would like to finish high school. 
— • 56 79 — • 55 78 {¥12) When I po to school I like breaks 

and lunch pej'lod the best. 

Variable 6 (desire to finish high school) is relevant 
to this factor as well as Factor Nine — "Goal Orientation". 
Although variable 12 seems contradictory to variable 6, 
they can be Interpreted as meaning that sany students are 
in a kind of approach-avoidance conflict about beinc: in 
the school. That is, the student is cauprht in the Glssori^-.nce 
of knowing the value of that hi^h school diploma but he 
finds the classes he must sit through much less intcj'estinp- 
than the social life of breaks and lunch. Since about 75'! 
of the students participate in the free lunch program, it 
is also true that they have pragmatic reasons for likeing 
to eat — they need the food. 

To suniMarize: 



Little useful information was gained from the correla- 
tions between factors for two reasons. First, the Iriele- 
vant, extranaeous variables disturbed the uniqueness of the 
factors, and the solutions were disti'ibuting that exti'anaeous 



Factor 1j 
Factor 2 
Factor 3 
Factor k 
Factor 5 
Factor 6 
Factor 7 
Factor 8 
Factor 9 
Factor 10 



"Classroom Atmosphere" 
"Involvement" 
"Approach/Avoidance" 
"External Control" 
"Family Structure" 
''School Class" 
"Learn for run" 
"Athlete's Affect" 
"Goal Orientation" 
"Dissonance" 



variance In differing fashion. The result was that thei'e 
was no consistent correlation pattern across the six solu- 
tions. Second, the squared partial correlations tended 
to be low, vfhlch depressed the sampling efficiency. 

Conclusions 

There Is no doutt that Inner-clty youth have well- 
established attitudes about themselves and their school 
experiences by the time they reach the Junior high level. 
Several of the factois which emerged from this analysis 
show definite attitudes toivaid school itself, attitudes 
which aie positive for at least some of the students. 
"Classi^oom Atmosphere" (One) is an attitude about the 
teachers and the kinds of interactions taking place within 
those classrooms, while "Leajn foi* Fun" (S'rven) denonstrates 
the presence in sone of the students of feelings that learning 
is a pleasurable experience. Therefore it is certainly 
incorrect to assert that all inner-city youth have negative 
academic self-concepts. 

The most interesting factor is "Dissonance" (Ten). 
Its combining of the desire to finish high school (expressed 
by 82. i;^ of the students) with a liking for lunch and class 
breaks is a fainlllai- one to most ex-studen^s in light of 
the boredom and iJielevance associated with most classi'oom 
activities. What makes it surprising is the long-held 
assumption that inner-city (i.e., Black and White Appalachian) 
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youth do not value education and would just as soon be 
elsevjhere. These younr people do seem to want an educa- 
tion, probably (in part) for very pjagmatic reasons havin? 
to do with Jobs and as a means of escape from poverty and 
welfaie. But the realistic expectation is that- approximately 
one-half of the students sampled will not, in fact, graduate 
from high school • But rather than placing all the blame 
on the students, their attitudes, or theii- cultural pressures 
in terms of not valuing education as a goal, it would seem 
just as plausible to draw another conclusion. Namely, that 
the schools contribute just as much to the "tuining-of f 
piocess as the students do. 

"Involvement" (Two) suggests that, at least for some 
students, "turned-off" learner is the correct label. They 
are not interested in, let alone excited about, what goes 
on in their school. They are already dropping-out psycholog- 
ically if not physically, and it is probably only the police 
officer on the school grounds who prevents their total 
disappearance from school. Is it their fault that they are 
not involved in the life and activities of the school? the 
school's fault? their culture's fault? the fault of peer 
pressure? the fault of a materialistic society to which they 
have been denied access? the fault of bored teachers? the 
fault of sadistic and/or insensitive administrator's? To 
say that the fault is shai ed among all these is to reduce 
the problems of inner -city education to irrelevance by 

ERIC 
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spreading the blame so thin that no one has to feel any 
responsibility. Yet the fact remains that only 32.8;? 
of the students said that their teachers n?ake learning 
things fun, and i le attitudes of " (Non- )Involvenient" and 
"Dissonance" do exist anon?: these students. Certalnl:/ 
the schools cannot escape their shc?re of responsibility 
for the attitudes held by the students xvho have pai'tlclpatod 
in those schools for many years. The turned-off learner 
has learned. . .that school Is not likely to be very 
Interesting. 
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Table I 



Per cent of Responses for Each Category 
on Attitude Items and Raw Data on Personal Items 
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49.4 


14.9 


10.3 


3.0 


17.9 


10.1 


12.5 


4.8 


14.3 


54.2 


33.3 


17.9 


13.7 


7.7 


20.8 


63.7 


13.1 


6.5 


3.0 


8.3 


55.4 


14.9 


7.7 


3.0 


13.1 


71.4 


10.7 


1.8 


3.0 


7.7 


23.2 


17.3 


19.0 


7.1 


29.2 


23.2 


18.5 


14.3 


11.9 


26.2 


42.9 


22.0 


6.0 


4.2 


18.5 


33.9 


15.5 


19.0 


6.5 


19.0 


38.7 


16.1 


iO.7 


■7.1 


21.4 


44.6 


20.2 


9.5 


4.8 


14.9 


17.9 


15.5 


13.7 


9.5 


36.9 


19.6 


13.1 


10.1 


7.7 


44.0 



1. My parents get very upset when 
I stay hom^ from school or play 
hookey. 

2. My brothers* and sisters* friends 
tease me about being a good student 
in school. 

3. Most of my friends think school is 
a waste of time. 

4. A good education is important to me. 

5. My parents like for me to do my 
homework all the time. 

6. I would like to finish high school. 

?♦ I like most of my teachers because 
they are nice to me. 

8. In school we have to sit in straight 
rows and be quiet all the time. 

9. Sometimes I get very bored in class 
and even fall asleep. 

10. My teachers answer my questions when 
I ask them. 

11. Sometimes my teachers will admit 
it when they make a mistake. 

12. VJhen I go to school I like breaks 
and lunch period the best. 

13. My teachers ask for my feelings 
about things in class. 

14« I think some of my teachers like to 
pick on me. 



Table I Continued 



17.9 


14.9 


18.5 


8.3. 


34.5 


15. 


My teachers make learning things 
fun. 


11.3 


10.7 


7.7 


10.7 


48.8 


16. 


My parents punish me alot at home. 


16.1 


8.9 


17.3 


10.1 


41.1 


17. 


I think that the vice-principal 
likes me. 


19.0 


16.1 


23.2 


7.7 


23.2 


18. 


I like the subjects we study in 
school. 


34.5 


10.7 


13.7 


5.4 


28.6 


19. 


Sports interest me more than school 
does. 






Q 0 


7 1 
/ • X 


51.2 


20. 


My parents have come to school 
before to talk with my teachers 
about grades that I make. 


17.9 


10.1 


19.6 


6.5 


39.3 


21. 


I like to study at home because 
it is quiet. 


32.1 


12.5 


10.7 


4.8 


29.8 


22. 


During the summer I iikf- to read 
about things that interest me. 


20.8 


11.3 


21.4 


11.9 


28.6 


23. 


My teachers won't pay any attention 
to me when I ask them questions or 
make suggestions. 


13.1 


13.7 


8.9 


5.4 


51.2 


24. 


My teachers tries to make me be 
like her. 


7th: 8th: 9th: 
23 96 30 


SpEd: 
11 




25. 


Numerical class or respondent. 


ill 


f 




26, 


Numerical size of family. 



1 2 6 20 

2 5 7 31 

3 15 8 20 

4 22 9 29 

5 16 



A?i^ \, 27. Ordinal position of family. 

Oldest child: 21 

Beginning of family: 25 

Middle of family: 57 

End of family: 37 

Youngest; 16 
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Table 3 

Oblique Factor Intercorrelations 
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A: Incomplete Image Analysis — 
Obliquimax transformation 
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B 
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B: Alpha Analysis obliquimax 

transformation 
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C: Incomplete Components Analysis- 
Obliquimax transformation 
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